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the house where I lived, always attacked. It is the smell of carnage which provokes this, let the animals he has killed be what they may.' GOLDSMITH. 'Yes, there is a general abhorrence in animals at the signs of massacre. If you put a tub full of blood into a stable, the horses are like to go mad.' JOHNSON. 'I. doubt that.' GOLDSMITH. 'Nay, Sir, it is a fact well authenticated.' TilKALK. 'You had better prove it before you put it into your book on natural history. You may do it in my stable if you will.' JOHNSON. ' Nay, Sir, I would not have him prove it. If he is content to take his information from others, he may get through his book with little trouble, and without much endangering his reputation. But if he makes experiments for so comprehensive a book as his, there would be no end to them ; his erroneous assertions would then fall upon himself, and he might be blamed for not having made experiments as to every particular.'
The character of Mallet having been introduced, and spoken of slightingly by Goldsmith; JOHNSON. 'Why, Sir, Mallet had talents enough to keep his literary reputation alive as long as he himself lived '; and that, let me tell you, is a good deal.1 GOLDSMITH. ' Hut. I cannot agree that it was so. Ilis literary reputation was dead long before: his natural death. I consider an authour's literary reputation to be alive only while; his name will ensure a good price for his copy from the booksellers. I will get you, (to Johnson,) a hundred guineas for any thing whatever that you shall write, if you put your name to it V
Dr. Goldsmith's new play, Xhc Stoops to Conquer, being mentioned; JOHNSON. 'I know of no comedy for many years that has so much exhilarated an audience, that has
1 'Mallet's works are such us a writer, bustling in the world, shewing himself in publiek, and emerging occasionally from time to time into notice, might keep alive by his personal influence; but which, conveying little information and giving no great pleasure, must soon give way, as the succession of things produces new topieks of conversation and other modes of amusement.' Johnson's Works, viii. 468.
a Johnson made less monoy, because he never' traded ' on his reputation. When he luul made his name, he almost ceased to write.
answeredived such a prejudice upon the sight of the present Lord Douglas's face and figure, that I could not allow mysell
